The Golden Road to 
Samarkand 

THE STRANGE CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH TWO AMERICAN 
TRAVELERS CAME TO AN AGREEMENT ABOUT 
THE TRUE ROUTE TO HAPPINESS 


By Albert Pay son Terhune 


Hassan —“ Sweet to ride forth at evening from 
the wells, 

When shadows pass gigantic on the 
sand, 

And softly through the silence beat the 
bells 

Along the Golden Road to Samar¬ 
kand!” 

Watchman —“ What would you, ladies? It was 
ever thus; 

Men are unwise and curiously 
planned.” 

The Women— “ They have their dreams, and do 
not think of us!” 

The Pilgrims (shouting) — “We take the Golden 

Road to Samar¬ 
kand!” 

S there any more to it?” asked the 
girl. 

“ Lots more,” he assured her. 
“ Some of it was spoken by one man, and 
some as a sort of dialogue, and some of it 
was chanted by a chorus of pilgrims in saf¬ 
fron nightgowns. I don’t suppose pyjamas 
have got to Bagdad.” 

“ What has Bagdad to do with it?” she 
puzzled, her pretty brows bunching in the 
odd way he liked. 

“ Bagdad was the place where the play 
was supposed to happen. It was a spec¬ 
tacle show, called ‘ Hassan.’ I saw it long 
ago in London. All that I remember is a 
verse or—” 

“ But what is the Golden Road to Sam¬ 
arkand?” she insisted. “ Is it just like a 
lot of things that sound beautiful and don’t 
mean anything much? Samarkand is a 
place, too, isn’t it, like Bagdad or—” 

“ Or Bangor,” he supplemented. “ The 
only difference was that none of the night- 
gowned pilgrims in the play had ever been 


there; so they supposed it must be unlike 
any of the places they had been in. They 
didn’t much like the places they had been 
in—especially Bagdad, where they did their 
living and where they made their living; 
so they decided to hit the yellow desert 
trail—the Golden Road, they called it—to 
Samarkand. That’s all there was to it.” 

“ How silly of them!” 

When Hester Dayne said “ How silly!” 
about anything, that closed the subject, so 
far as Hester Dayne was concerned. In 
the four weeks he had known her, Venning 
had learned that trait of hers. Always it 
had irritated him, much as had his old 
nurse’s smug dictum: 

“ That ’ll do, now. Little boys mustn’t 
ask such questions.” 

But to-night, as he and Hester plodded 
the boat deck together, it seemed to annoy 
him more than ever—perhaps because he 
had his own stubborn views on the matter. 

“ It isn’t silly,” he denied, with needless 
heat. “ Why shouldn’t they want to take 
the Golden Road to Samarkand? Who 
doesn’t? There are six hundred people on 
this ship. Each and every one of them is 
taking the Golden Road to Samarkand. 
The pilgrims in ‘ Hassan ’ got tired of 
bacon and eggs for breakfast, and of catch¬ 
ing the eight twenty-one to the office and 
the five seventeen home again. They got 
tired of silly neighborhood sociabilities, and 
of meeting the same old acquaintances, see¬ 
ing the same old streets and houses, and do¬ 
ing the same old work. At least, they got 
tired of doing what corresponded to that in 
Bagdad. No wonder they took the first 
good chance to beat it for Samarkand or 
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for any way station along the Golden 
Road!” 

Hester did not interrupt his harangue. 

“ It's just the same with all of us on 
board here,” he continued. “ We got sick 
and tired of the same old place and the 
same old acquaintances and the same old 
wet and icy American winter; so we beat 
it for the Mediterranean. Perhaps 1 Medi¬ 
terranean ’ is the modern word for ‘ Sam¬ 
arkand.’ If it wasn’t for the human urge 
to take the Golden Road, there wouldn’t be 
a winter cruise ship that could pay for its 
own coal. We take the Golden—” 

“ We don’t,” she denied. “ We take a 
chance — a glorious chance — to see coun¬ 
tries we have read about, and ruins and 
art treasures that are part of history. We 
want to carry their memory back home 
with us, to make home even happier than 
it is. We don’t leave home because we hate 
home, or because we’re tired of home. We 
leave it to bring back lovely memories to 
it, just as we’d go out to buy furniture. 
At least, that’s why 1 left, and I believe 
most people are like me. Those pilgrims 
of yours may have wanted to get away 
from all they were used to, but we don’t.” 

“Home!” echoed Venning profoundly. 
“ A jail into which the prisoners are herded 
back after their daily stunt in the chain 
gang! It’s just a fetish. If it weren’t, no¬ 
body would ever go there. It’s an outworn 
fetish, at that, like—” 

“How silly!” retorted Hester loftily. 
“ It’s the loveliest place there is. If you 
think of it as a prison, I pity your poor 
wife! She will—” 

“You needn’t pity her!” snapped Ven¬ 
ning. “ She doesn’t need your pity, or any 
one else’s. She isn’t born yet!” 

“ She’s a lucky girl, then,” commented 
Hester coldly, as she moved from his side 
and leaned over the rail between two of 
the pallid lifeboats. 

The pucker was gone from her forehead. 
Into her big eyes a wistful look had crept. 
Venning hesitated, then followed her to the 
narrow space of rail, and stood half sulkily 
beside her. Presently she spoke. 

“ Two other girls and myself live in a 
four-room flat,” said she. “ We’re all home 
daft, and we make those four rooms as 
much of a home as we can. Sometimes we 
have to try pretty hard, and to imagine a 
good deal harder. You see, we work in 
offices all day, and the first one home finds 
the flat a little dark and glum and desolate; 


but it’s the first home I’ve had. We always 
lived in boarding houses, my mother and 
I, ever since I can remember.” 

“ That’s even worse, if possible, than 
home,” he conceded; “ but—” 

“ I used to go for walks in the evening, 
when we lived like that,” she went on, half 
under her breath. “ I’d walk along the 
little residence streets—the half shabby 
ones. I did it just for the sake of looking 
in at windows where men and their wives 
were sitting reading or playing pachisi, 
at tables that had oil lamps with red silk 
shades and magazines and things on them. 
It used to give me a queer, warm feeling 
in the heart. On my way to school, early 
on cold winter mornings, I used to loiter 
past little red brick houses with basement 
dining rooms. There were stoves in the 
dining rooms with the red fireglow shining 
through the isinglass; and comfy old men 
sitting in front of the stoves—old men with 
carpet slippers and white wool stockings. 
They were reading the paper while their 
plump wives set the breakfast tables. The 
tables had red-fringed cloths, too, some¬ 
times. They—” 

“ And that sort of lower middle-class 
ugliness appealed to you?” laughed the 
man incredulously. “ That’s the kind of 
thing that makes me glad to get away from 
America! ” 

“ It’s the kind of thing that gives me a 
lump in my throat whenever I think of 
America!” retorted Hester Dayne. “I’m 
homesick.” 

He looked sidewise at her face, half 
shown by the oblique gleam from a bridge 
above them. Not knowing whether she 
was joking or in maudlin earnest, he made 
shift to lift the talk out of its queer chan¬ 
nel. His inspiration came at sight of a 
faintish blur of light in the horizon murk, 
far off on the port bow. 

“ That’s Gib,” he said. “ We’ll be there 
by two o’clock, the deck steward told me— 
just a nice time of night to be waked by 
the engines going out of action and the 
anchor chains going into action!” 

“ Gibraltar!” she sighed, in awe. “ The 
key to the East!” Then, in quizzical won¬ 
der: “ And the only thing it means to you- 
is that you’ll be waked by the anchor 
chains?” 

“ No,” he answered in entire seriousness. 
“ It means a lot more to me than that. It 
means that Gib is only twenty minutes by 
ferry from Algeciras, and that the notice 
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board says there’s to be an informal sort 
of off-season bullfight at Algeciras to-mor¬ 
row afternoon. I’ve never seen one, and 
I’ve always wanted to; so I’m going to it.” 

“ Will you take me with you?” she 
asked, on quick impulse. 

“ To a bullfight?” he stammered, sur¬ 
prised. “ Why, it’s a — a rather bloody 
spectacle. I should think you wouldn’t 
care to—to—” 

“ Why not?” she countered. “ Spanish 
women all go to the bullfight, I’ve heard. 
They even take their children along. They 
wouldn’t do that, would they, if it was so 
very brutal? And in f Carmen ’ the—” 

“ But—” 

“ It is all experience,” she went on. “ I 
came on this cruise to see things that I 
can’t see at home. Bullfights are the na¬ 
tional spectacle of Spain. I have no right 
to miss such a typical sight, when I’m out 
to see every typical sight there is. I—I 
suppose it won’t be very pretty to see the 
bull get killed, but I can shut my eyes when 
that happens. They say the English Queen 
of Spain does so. The rest of it will be 
bright and colorful and full of music 
and—” 

“Look here!” interrupted Venning, in 
his most approved masculine manner. “ I 
don’t want to be rude, you know; and I’ll 
be mighty glad to take you along with me. 
A crowd of the cruise women will be going, 
for just the same reason as yours; and I 
don’t suppose they’d be allowed to do that 
if it was a very violent spectacle. But— 
well, I’ve looked forward to seeing this bull¬ 
fight. I’ve always wanted to see one; and 
I want to see all of it. What I mean is, if 
you go with me, please don’t say, at the 
most exciting part of the show: ‘I feel 
faint. I think I’ll get you to take me away 
now.’ Because I don’t want to lose any 
of it. Do you think you can stand it, from 
beginning to end? Because, if you 
don’t—” 

“ I think,” she said demurely, “ I really 
think Galahad and Bayard and Chester¬ 
field must have been your ideals, as a child 
—you are such a perfect blend of all three 
of them in your gracious acceptance of my 
invitation to go to Algeciras with you. In 
the face of such tender urging, I don’t see 
how I can refuse. If it will make you any 
happier, I promise solemnly not to faint or 
demand to be taken out, or to do any of 
those maidenly things to spoil your gentle 
enjoyment. So that's settled. Now—” 

3 


“Hold on!” he cut in, mildly ashamed 
of himself, and anxious to set her aright 
as to his ungraciousness. “ Please don’t 
take it that way. I only thought you might 
be shocked or scared or something—you 
having led a sheltered life and all that. 
With me it’s different, of course. I’ve 
looked on things that would have shaken 
most men. I’m used to bloody scenes. I 
only wanted to warn you not to—to—” 

“ To spoil your fun,” she supplemented. 
“ I won’t. If I get horrified, I’ll just re¬ 
member how much you’re reveling in the 
sweet ferocity of it all; and that will com¬ 
fort me.” 

II 

Up the long, straggly yellow-white street, 
between straggly yellow-white houses, me¬ 
andered a goodly contingent of men and 
women and children from the cruise ship. 
From the Algeciras dock to the Algeciras 
bull ring is something more than a mile— 
most of it uphill. 

In the front rank of the cruise folk 
walked Venning and Hester Dayne. The 
girl was gayly excited. She had put on a 
bright sport suit, and had knotted around 
her neck a fiery Spanish scarf bought dur¬ 
ing the ship’s two days at Cadiz. Venning 
found himself looking at her in covert ad¬ 
miration, as they two strode along in ad¬ 
vance of the less athletic members of the 
party. 

“ Look!” cried Hester, when they round¬ 
ed a bend which brought them out at the 
foot of the knoll on which the amphitheater 
was built. “ Look! It’s just like ‘ Car¬ 
men ’! See the people flocking up from 
every direction—the comic opera civil 
guards, and the soldiers, and the pictur¬ 
esque country folk, and the women with 
their mantillas and bright shawls! Oh, it’s 
wonderful! And that single white church 
belfry behind the bull ring, with the black 
bells against the fire-blue sky! I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. I love Spain! ” 

“ Spain’s all right/’ conceded Venning, 
“as long as you don’t tackle its olla-podrida. 
I knew a chap who was laid up for a month 
by eating one plate of that. You’re right 
about that crowd being picturesque, too. 
They look as if they were just waiting their 
cue to swing toward the footlights in a 
quadruple line and begin the opening 
chorus. Want my arm up the slope?” 

All Algeciras and all the suburbs seem^J 
to be converging on the great triple arch- 
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way in the dirty whitish building. Men in 
all costumes from mountaineer dress to ill 
fitting frock coats and baggy trousers— 
women whose combined raiment left the 
spectrum looking drab—children of all ages 
from babies in arms to newly released 
schoolboys and gingham-clad girls in their 
early teens—all swarmed up the knoll and 
squeezed their way in through the wide 
opening. 

A scramble, a shove, a few seconds of 
breathless shuffling along in a dense mass, 
and Hester and Venning were on their way 
up one of the inclosed concrete staircases 
toward the higher-priced seats in the front 
rows of the shady side of the arena. They 
found themselves stirringly near to the 
blaring band, and with the feet of several 
Spaniards caressing their shoulders from 
the tier of stone benches just behind them. 

“ Well,” remarked Venning, glancing 
about him, “ we're here. The band is here. 
The crowd’s here. Let them bring on the 
bull and the matadors and all the rest of 
the show. They—” 

A peanut merchant thrust a basket of his 
wares under the American’s nose. A ven¬ 
der of sweet wine followed close after. 
Hester turned reluctantly from her view of 
the snowy belfry against the blue of the 
afternoon sky. 

“ How can you offer me miserable pea¬ 
nuts when I’m being all exalted like this?” 
she demanded of the uncomprehending 
youth with the basket. “ I wish I knew the 
Spanish for ‘ Scat!’ ” 

Turning to the patronizingly interested 
Venning, she said, eagerly: 

“ I know now what it was I was trying 
to say last night — about traveling, you 
know. We’re like the dear old-fashioned 
people who used to buy pictures of foreign 
places and paste them in a big album, and 
then look over them and talk about them 
on the long home evenings. Every place 
we go to and every exquisite thing we see 
are pictures to paste into our minds and 
to take out and revel over for hours at a 
time when we get back. They used to 
paste the biggest and garishest and excit- 
ingest picture on the cover, didn’t they? 
Well, this bullfight goes on the cover of my 
mind book!” 

Venning smiled tolerantly down on her, 
noting her dancing eyes and flushed cheeks, 
her happily clenched little hands, her gayly 
tapping feet. Yes, she was very pretty and 
very like a Christmas morning child, in her 


mood of thrilled enjoyment and expect¬ 
ancy; but, manlike, Venning sought to 
show his own superiority over such petty 
emotions. 

“ Don’t expect too much of it,” he 
warned her. “ It can’t be much more in¬ 
teresting than the stockyards at Chicago, 
in spite of the bizarre costuming and the 
roaring music and all the stage props. It’s 
a standardized—” 

“ Do you mean to say you aren’t one 
speck excited?” she asked, in amaze. 

He laughed a paternally kind laugh. 

“ I’m afraid not,” he made answer. 
“ You see, I’ve had the doubtful luck of 
seeing pretty much everything to be seen 
and of going through so many big expe¬ 
riences in my time that it’s hard to get a 
throb any more. I’m a rather ice-cold 
proposition by this time. Sometimes I 
wish I wasn’t. I wish it now, for instance, 
when I see you so worked up over this 
stereotyped bullfight we’re due to watch. 
It must be nice to be carried out of one’s 
self like that!” 

He shook his head, pressed down by the 
weight of years and of all-embracing world¬ 
ly experience. She was looking up at him 
in doubtful admiration. 

“ It must be so—so queer,” she said, “ to 
have no big emotions left—to sit calmly 
through great climaxes—not to know what 
homesickness is—not even to feel excited 
and dizzy and breathless at a sight like this 
—to keep your head when those about you 
are losing theirs! I’m glad I’m still so 
unsophisticated.” 

“ I’m glad you are,” he returned kindly. 
“ It makes me feel young again to—” 

“ I’m twenty-two and a half!” she de¬ 
fended herself. “ You can’t be a day over 
thirty.” 

“ I’m only twenty-eight, in actual years,” 
he answered wearily; “ but the world has 
rubbed and pummeled a century of experi¬ 
ence into me. I don’t seem able to get a 
kick out of anything, any more. It—” 

He broke off, to make way for a new 
bevy of Spaniards who sidled past him into 
the farther end of the row of stone seats, 

A senorita in a flashing shawl and man¬ 
tilla took the seat just in front and below 
him—the first row above the low barrier. 
With her was a gaudy Spanish cavalry offi¬ 
cer, with decoration and spurs, and wearing 
a clanky saber and a huge automatic pistol 
in his blazoned belt. The senorita took off 
her shawl and spread it over the edge of 
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the barrier. A hundred other women all 
around the circle had done the same thing. 
The dull barrier was crowned with shawls 
of many hues. 

Gravely Hester unknotted her flaming 
scarf and spread it over the back of the 
seat in front of her, where it served pres¬ 
ently as a resting place for the Spanish 
girl’s head. 

“ It’s the first time I ever heard of the 
audience being asked to furnish the stage 
settings,” she said; “ but every little bit 
helps. Oh, did you ever see such a glory 
of colors? I—” 

A bugle screeched forth a flourish that 
silenced the myriad chattering tongues on 
the circular tiers of benches. The coatless 
contingent on the sunny side of the ring 
settled down ecstatically in their seats, like 
youngsters at the signal for a circus pa¬ 
rade’s grand entrance. The better dressed 
folk on the shady side paid less overt trib¬ 
ute to the trumpet flourish; but their eyes 
shifted greedily to the closed gates opposite 
the presidential box. 

Another trumpet brayed, and the black 
wooden gates swung wide. The sunny side 
cheered rapturously. A multiple flutter of 
fans from the women on the shady side 
gave similar if softer tribute to the advent 
of the gilded cuadrilla. 

Into the yellow-sanded arena, through 
the gateway under the auditorium, marched 
the glittering procession. In the van strode 
three men, to whom the audience rose in 
delight. The trio were variously attired, 
but all in splendor of satin and gold lace 
and silk, and with a certain uniform char¬ 
acter to their costumes. 

All three wore the pompomed hat, the 
skin-tight short trousers, the caballero cape 
prescribed by five hundred years of cus¬ 
tom. The brilliantined head of each was 
further adorned by a ratty pigtail, berib- 
boned and oiled. 

The matadors these — rejoicing also in 
such high-sounding titles as toreador , dies- 
tro , torero , and espada. They were the 
darlings of the people. Each of the trio 
was assigned to kill two of the day’s six 
bulls, after lesser functionaries should have 
wearied the beasts to partial harmlessness. 

For such work the matadors earn as 
much as sixty thousand dollars for a few 
months’ work in the bull ring. In the 
course of their work—though so seldom as 
to make the risk almost negligible compared 
to the reward—it sometimes happens that 


one or another of them is carried feet fore¬ 
most, dead, from the arena. 

Behind, in double ranks, followed the 
rest of the cuadrilla. 

The capeadors swung along, trailing their 
varicolored capes, and walking with an odd¬ 
ly lilting gait. Bravest of all the several 
actors of the tauromachy are these cape 
men. Unarmed, and depending only on 
their balance and lightness of foot, they 
must confront the fresh bull and be the 
first to wear him down. On teamwork, 
and on the fact that a bull charges with 
shut eyes, hang the capemen’s lives. 

The banderilleros , vivid of dress, each 
carrying two barbed javelins swathed in 
colored paper, moved with a swagger. 
Next important were these to the matadors 
themselves. One or two of them were sin¬ 
gled out by the crowd for a mild ovation. 
Not only could these favorite performers 
stand on a spread handkerchief as a bull 
thundered by, and plant their two darts in 
his shoulders without stirring from their 
tracks; but they even had nerve enough to 
lounge back in a chair as the bull bore rag- 
ingly down on them, then planting the twin 
banderillas and slipping aside while he de¬ 
molished the empty chair. The bull, how¬ 
ever, was never at his freshest by the time 
the banderilleros took the field. 

From the gorgeous vanguard the gaze of 
Venning strayed back into the procession— 
a procession whose rearmost attraction was 
a team of three loudly caparisoned mules 
dragging a chain and hook. In the bright 
ranks were six horses. 

In all the sad annals of crocks and crow- 
baits, these poor creatures had probably 
never been surpassed for boniness, bad 
legs, sagging backs, shambling gait, and 
all-around wretchedness. With seeming 
difficulty did they keep their feet under the 
weight of the flashy men who rode them; 
nor was the burden made easier by the 
heavy armoring of the riders’ legs. 

“ Why can’t they spend less money on 
gold lace and more on getting good horses 
for their parade?” whispered Hester pity¬ 
ingly. “ The poor things look as if they 
had been dug up from a cemetery. It’s 
cruel to ride them, even at such a snaily 
pace!” 

Venning, from the depths of a vague 
memory, replied in wise explanation: 

“ Those are the picadors—the men on 
horseback. I’ve—I’ve read about them 
somewhere or other. See their long, blunt 
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spears? Those are for prodding the bull 
if he’s too lazy to fight.” 

The Spanish cavalry officer in front of 
Hester evidently had some smattering of 
English, for he stared around in amused 
surprise at the American. Then he said 
something in Spanish to the seiiorita. She, 
too, looked around, and the two fell into a 
fit of silent laughter that shook loose the 
mantilla’s high comb and set the officer’s 
big pistol to wabbling in its holster. 

Venning turned purple. He glanced co¬ 
vertly at Hester. The girl’s big wondering 
eyes were fixed on the cmdrilla . She did 
not appear to have noticed the ridicule 
which had greeted her escort’s speech about 
the picadors’ duties. 

“ Just the same,” she was saying, 44 it’s 
a shame to mount them on such half dead 
horses! The poor brutes don’t look as if 
they could get out of the bull’s way. I’m 
glad they only use them to stir up bulls 
that are too lazy to fight. Oh, see!” she 
continued, as the cuadrilla moved nearer. 
“ I wondered why their faces looked so 
funny—the poor horses, I mean. See, 
every one of them has a dirty brown rag 
tied over his right eye. What is that for?” 

44 To — as a — it’s a custom,” sputtered 
Venning, speaking as low as possible, to 
avoid the frankly straining ears of the cav¬ 
alry officer. 

Louder blared the music. The fierce 
afternoon sun flashed from fifty metal 
points in the cmdrilla. An electric wave 
of excitement swept the whole amphithe¬ 
ater. A blind deaf-mute must have felt it. 

44 It’s the Golden Road to Samarkand!” 
exclaimed Hester, waving her arm toward 
the shining yellow sand and at the glowing 
cuadrilla which trod it so proudly. 44 No, 
it isn’t the road, either—it’s Samarkand. 
I don’t blame the pilgrims for toiling up 
the hill so frantically to get here. You 
were right about the—what are they doing 
now?” 

The cuadrilla had come to a standstill 
in front of the draped box where sat the 
president of the fight—the alcalde of Al- 
geciras. The president and an official of 
the procession exchanged some formula of 
greeting. Then the alcalde tossed down a 
huge key. The official made a spectacular 
snatch for it, but it slipped through his fin¬ 
gers and fell to the yellow sand, whence he 
retrieved it, while the sunny side hooted 
and hissed his awkwardness. An orange, 
tossed from nowhere in particular smote 


him alongside his brightly capped head. 
The orange was very ripe indeed. 

As Venning did not reply to the girl’s 
query, the cavalryman turned in his seat 
and said: 

“ Permission, seiiorita? Presidente throw 
key to let out bull. Not real key of bulls’ 
pen. No key to that. Make-fake key. 
A customary. Alguazil he not catch. They 
behiss him.” 

Venning glowered down at the officer, 
with a morbid craving to club him over his 
sleek head with the big holstered pistol. 
Then he glowered at Hester for thanking 
the Spaniard so nicely for his information. 
Ashamed of himself for his own grouchi¬ 
ness, he said largely, as the cuadrilla moved 
away from the presidential box: 

44 And you’d turn your back on all this 
sort of fun over here for the sake of a red- 
shaded lamp on a reading table in a two- 
family house, and a basement dining room 
heated by a stove with red isinglass, and 
the fat wife setting the table while hubby 
reads his paper, and white woolen socks— 
and all the other wild joys of home? Isn’t 
the Golden Road to—” 

“ This is Samarkand,” she reminded him. 
44 It will be a lovely place to remember, sit¬ 
ting alongside the red silk lamp shade and 
the red isinglass. Samarkand isn’t a place 
to live in. It’s just a place to remember. 
It—” 

44 So is home,” he made sour reply. 

ct j_ if 

Again he broke off, this time to watch 
the dissolving of the cuadrilla into, its com¬ 
ponent parts. 

Ill 

The matadors were retiring. The cape 
men were stationing themselves at various 
points in front of the five-foot-high wooden 
shields which lined, the arena at intervals, 
just far enough in front of the circling wall 
to allow a hard-pressed man to slip into 
their shelter. The banderilleros and the 
picadors faded momentarily out of the pic¬ 
ture, going to far ends of the ring. The 
arena’s center was empty. 

There was a space of breathless hush. 
Then a bugle squawked through the silence, 
and the crowd leaned far forward. A black 
door in the wall was swung wide. Out 
through it and into the middle of the ring 
galloped a brown and white bull. 

Big he was, and hairy and rangy, with 
egregiously long horns, and with the wide 
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shoulders and slender loins of a human 
athlete. Straight from his native farm, 
back on the Andalusian huerta, he had 
been brought for this one occasion—the oc¬ 
casion for which he had been bred and nur¬ 
tured. Not one bull in ten, even among 
his own savage strain and from his own 
herd, had been deemed ferocious enough 
for the ring. From his neck fluttered a 
crimson rosette—the colors of his owner, 
thrust into the flesh on the end of a bodkin 
as the gate of the bull pen had been opened. 

Into the blaze of golden sunshine rushed 
the bull, his eyes shut, as always in a 
charge. Then, opening his puckered lids, 
he slid to a halt, staring dully about him, 
amid the glare of radiance and the strange 
surroundings. Pawing the sand, he glow¬ 
ered from side to side, baffled, sullen, ready 
to flare into a fury at any pretext. 

The pretext was at hand. Indeed, it 
was on every hand. Forward from their 
quarters ran the cape men, swirling their 
capes and shouting. The bull focused his 
red glare on the nearest of them, and pawed 
the sand into a shower with a single back¬ 
ward hoof stroke. Then he lowered his 
head and charged. 

The capeador was not there when the 
bull tore over the spot where the man had 
been standing; but another cape man was 
just ahead of him, and at this new enemy 
he flung himself. The man slipped nimbly 
aside, a third capeador diverting the bull. 
It was pretty work. 

“Look!” called Hester, clutching at 
Venning’s sleeve in her excitement. “ The 
horses are coming forward. Why should 
they need them? This bull certainly isn’t 
lazy!” 

A close-chased capeador ran for the first 
shield he could reach, and dived behind it. 
The bull, close at his heels, and charging 
blindly, drove his own head against the 
wooden stockade with a bang that sounded 
all over the arena. 

Mad and foaming, he wheeled—to be¬ 
hold a bony bay horse that was approach¬ 
ing him at an angle, its blindfolded eye to¬ 
ward the foe. The picador urged his feeble 
mount, couching his long garrocha and 
leveling its blunt point at the bull. 

Not so much as stopping to paw the 
earth this time, the bull drove at the hapless 
horse with the speed of an express train. 
Deftly the picador caught the charging 
brute on the shoulder with the point of his 
lance. He might as well have poked the 


garrocha at an avalanche. Through the 
futile defense crashed the bull. 

The bony bay horse, with some idea at 
self-preservation, wheeled away in retreat, 
so that the awful horns caught him glanc- 
ingly on the hip, instead of disemboweling 
him. 

Deflected as was the charge, its impact 
lifted horse and rider in the air and flung 
them in a heap on the sand. The rider 
rolled clear, a capeador sliding in between 
him and the assailant and deftly swishing 
his pink cape in the bull’s face. 

Momentarily diverted, the bull tore after 
the man, who in turn made for the safety 
of a shield. The picador got to his feet, 
and seized his fallen steed by the bridle. 
Pluckily the bay horse obeyed the yank of 
rein and the thwack of the garrocha . Up 
he scrambled, quivering, his flank bleeding 
from the cruel gash of the horn. 

Hester Dayne’s well groomed nails bit 
into her palms, through her gloves, and she 
was aware of a queer nausea. She stole a 
look at Venning. He was sitting unmoved, 
his face calmly expressionless. An unbid¬ 
den admiration for his quiet self-control 
went through her. 

She yearned to get out, to be anywhere 
except where a gentle old horse could be so 
illtreated. Then she remembered her scoff¬ 
ing promise not to spoil Venning’s fun, and 
she sat still; but she looked at the cream- 
white church belfry against the warm blue 
sky, and not at the ring. 

Up scrambled the horse. Up scrambled 
the picador to the saddle. The crowd 
cheered. The bull wheeled at another pica¬ 
dor. The belfry chimes softly began to 
ring the Angelus. The bull charged. 

This second picador was more fortunate 
than his predecessor, or else the point of 
his garrocha was more dexterously placed; 
for, though the shock sent him and his 
rickety mount reeling against the barrier, 
the bull was checked. 

Spinning about, bleeding from the lance 
thrust, the tormented brute glared once 
more from side to side, pawing the sand 
into clouds. Then he saw the bay horse 
that he had overthrown, and smelled the 
blood that he had drawn. Heedless of other 
steeds and of the ubiquitous cape men, he 
charged. 

Again the picador thrust. Again the 
thrust failed. In surged the bull, his horns 
low, his tail a level bar. 

Down went the gallant old bay. This 
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time the ripping horns found their mark 
in the underbody, just forward of the flank. 

Hester Dayne drew a shuddering breath. 
As the black bells in the creamy tower 
ceased to sway majestically, she had low¬ 
ered her gaze without meaning to do so; 
and she had seen what it is not well for any 
one to see. 

She shut her eyes tight, and fought for 
self-possession against that recurring surge 
of nausea. Then she set her teeth, and, 
with closed lids, sat quiet. 

She was not going back on her word to 
Venning; but all at once she hated Spain. 
She hated Europe. She hated any side of 
the world where such a sight could occur, 
and where it could be received with the ap¬ 
plause which now shook the arena. 

Mothers were holding up their children, 
the better to see the pretty spectacle. Men 
were cheering and laughing. Venning sat 
unruffled. 

Hester Dayne hated him, all at once, 
with a virulent hatred. It was all right for 
these people who had been brought up to 
such scenes, and who were bringing up 
their babies to them; but that her own es¬ 
cort, a decent American— 

Through her dizzy senses she dimly real¬ 
ized that some one, somewhere, was swear¬ 
ing. The voice was low and strained and 
hoarse. The language was unspeakable. 
Hester, shut-eyed and dazedly hearkening, 
was grateful to the unseen blasphemer for 
putting into words what she could not even 
put into connected thought. 

He was doing his swearing in good nerv¬ 
ous American English, too. For this she 
was the more grateful—she who loathed 
profanity as she loathed spiders, and for 
much the same reason. 

Cape men were busy at the bull’s head, 
as he tore repeatedly into the luckless fallen 
horse. They blinded him with their capes. 
They spun around him. They hauled the 
picador out from the ruck. Other riders 
bore down on the bull, who, under this com¬ 
bined diversion, swayed aside from his vic¬ 
tim and made half-heartedly for his other 
tormentors. 

The first picador and a handful of ges¬ 
ticulating chulos fell upon the mortally 
wounded bay horse with sticks and kicks, 
scourging him to rise for a final bout, be¬ 
fore his ebbing life should quite be gone. 
Gallantly he strove to obey. Piteously he 
strove to rise. At his struggles, the be¬ 
laboring tactics of the picador and the chu¬ 


los redoubled in vigor and ingenuity of 
torture. 

Hester, not fifteen yards away, sensed 
something of the hideous ordeal. Despite 
her will power, her eyes opened on the scene 
below her. 

Just then the hoarse-growled swearing, 
close in her ears, swelled to a snarling cres¬ 
cendo, like a long-checked explosion. To 
her utter astonishment, Hester realized 
that it was issuing from the blase and 
world-weary lips of that ice-cold proposi¬ 
tion, Venning. His glazed eyes were fixed 
on the group around the struggling horse. 
His face was as expressionless as ever, ex¬ 
cept that his mouth was moving rhythmi¬ 
cally in the voicing of a salvo of red-hot 
vituperation. 

At the same instant, the bull—as often 
happens—thrust past those who sought to 
divert his attention, and dashed back to 
the horse he had mutilated. In face of that 
whirlwind charge, the picador and the chu¬ 
los forbore to uplift further the half risen 
bay, and scuttled out of the galloping mon¬ 
ster’s path. 

Straight for the horse plunged the bull, 
to finish his work, and then to gore and 
trample what he had slain. 

He did not reach his goal. 

From Hester’s side, Venning launched 
himself forward in an awkwardly vehement 
bound that threatened to carry him head¬ 
long over the one remaining row of seats 
and the five-foot barrier. His face still a 
blank poker mask, his eyes glazed, his set 
mouth sputtering forth incoherent blas¬ 
phemy, he sprang. 

As he went, his right hand clawed down¬ 
ward in front of him and ripped from its 
shiny holster the cavalry officer’s heavy- 
caliber pistol. His feet touched slurringly 
the top of the barrier. Then he spread- 
eagled down into the ring, landing on all 
fours. 

Before the aghast assemblage could grasp 
an atom of the situation, he had got to his 
feet and was running toward the bull and 
the horse, ten feet away. 

Still half reared up, the bandage having 
fallen aside from his right eye, the bay 
faced the thunderously oncoming bull. In 
his friendly gaze there was no fear—noth¬ 
ing but mild bewilderment that a creature 
other than man should be seeking to harm 
him. 

With murderous speed the bull hurtled 
forward at his prey; but something infinite- 
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ly more swift and deadly whistled past him 
in the race to slaughter. With a forty-five 
army bullet in his bemused brain, the horse 
slumped peacefully back on the sand, pain¬ 
less death intervening to save him from 
further torture. 

As he had risen from that spread-eagle 
tumble into the ring, Venning had paused 
long enough to level the stolen pistol and 
to pull trigger, before running insensately 
forward into the carnage. At such close 
range there was no missing. Then, fling¬ 
ing down the pistol, he hurled himself at 
the bull, which was wreaking hurtless havoc 
on the horse. 

Venning grabbed the stiffly outflung tail 
with both hands, and twisted with all his 
might. 

At the shot, a yell of horror had filled 
the air. So might an American baseball 
crowd shriek in its first moment of protest 
at the sacrilege of a grandstander who 
should rush on the field and joggle Babe 
Ruth’s bat at a juncture when a strike was 
likely to win or lose a world series game. 

Perhaps never before in the red history 
of that bull ring had an onlooker invaded 
the sacred circle. Assuredly never had any 
one dared to cut short the audience’s inno¬ 
cent pleasure by putting a stricken horse 
out of its agony while there was still sport 
left in the sufferer. The thing was impos¬ 
sible! It couldn’t be happening! 

Then the howl from the sunny side was 
bobtailed into a brief hush. Not content 
with slaying the horse, this tweed-clad out- 
lander was actually attacking the murder- 
drunk bull! He was attacking without 
weapon or cape, and with an unskilled 
strenuousness far removed from the danc¬ 
ing-master motions of the professionals. 
This might be worth watching. It prom¬ 
ised to be a sight to remember—unless the 
bull at first toss should end the battle. 

With both hands Venning gripped and 
wrenched the thick tail. In the same mo¬ 
tion he reenforced his leverage by bracing 
both feet on the lean rump at either side 
of the tail and tugging with all his athletic 
strength. His body off the ground, his heels 
digging into their precarious hold, his back 
and shoulders thrown into that heaving 
wrench, the American tugged with crazy 
power. 

Now this sort of thing was as novel to 
the bull as it was agonizing. Dart stings, 
sword thrusts, shoves from the garrocha — 
all these were in the day’s work for him 


and for his fated brethren; but here was 
something far outside taurine experience. 

Around spun the bull, bellowing and 
swinging his terrible horns. The dead 
horse was forgotten, and so were the cape 
men. So was all else save the stark need to 
dislodge his new assailant and to be quit 
of the unbearable anguish of tail-twisting. 

Around he spun, and around with him 
went Venning. By some major miracle, or 
by dint of accidentally perfect bracing, the 
man’s heels did not slip from their vantage 
hold. His taut body swung with the wild 
rotary motion of the bull. About and 
about whizzed the frenzied animal. About 
and about whizzed Venning, high above 
the ground. 

The audience was on its feet—sunny and 
shady sides alike—the former contingent 
splitting the air with screams of rapture 
that eclipsed the bellowing of the bull. His 
white face still a mask, his eyes glassily 
unseeing, his lips moving in the same 
droned litany of profanity, Venning hung 
on and tugged. 

Then his numbed hands felt something 
crack. No longer was it a matter of fierce 
effort to wrench the resistant tail. It twist¬ 
ed in his grasp, for an instant, as pliantly 
as any limp dish rag. Vertebral cord and 
cartilage had given way. 

The effect on the bull was galvanic. 
With a roar he sprang high in air, and then 
thundered across the arena, bellowing in 
panic terror, his head up, his broken tail 
dangling. He was seeking egress from the 
place of torment. All the fight was twisted 
out of him. 

Venning did not accompany him on the 
meteoric flight. At the bull’s first bound, 
the man’s heel holds slipped. For a second 
or more he dangled in the sand, in wake 
of his beaten adversary. Then a light 
graze from one of the galloping hind hoofs 
made him loosen his hold on the crippled 
tail, and left him sprawling senseless in 
mid arena. 

IV 

Inch by inch Venning crawled upward 
out of a pit of fire-shot blackness. There 
seemed no sense in opening his eyes. It 
was too much of an effort. It even hurt 
him to think; but he could keep from rais¬ 
ing his lids, and somehow he could not keep 
from thought. 

Something had happened. Oh, yes! He 
had taken that adorably funny little Hester 
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Dayne to a bullfight—that was it; and she 
had been so pretty and so childlike and so 
wholly delightful, in her queer way, that 
it had made his heart throb strangely to 
look at her. His heart still felt that way 
when he thought of her now. Funny, 
wasn’t it? She— 

But what had happened after that? 
Well, the bullfight had begun. A patent- 
leather-haired officer had made fun of him 
for something he said about the picadors. 

The picadors! Yes, that was it. One 
of them rode a slender bay horse—a horse 
old and thin and weak—a horse who was 
almost the bonier image of old Roswell. 
Roswell was the ex-racer on whom Venning 
had learned to ride, at his uncle’s farm— 
whom he had taught to shake hands, and 
at whose death he had been so babyish as 
to cry. That bay in the bull ring had been 
a lot like Roswell. He had the same friend¬ 
ly, whimsical expression, too. 

Then what? Oh, yes! The bull had 
toppled the plucky bay over; the horse had 
got up, and the bull had charged him again. 
And—and—why, it was funny, but at that 
point things seemed to have stopped hap¬ 
pening! Venning couldn’t remember a 
single detail. 

And, by the way, what was he doing 
here, in the dark, with a splitting head¬ 
ache? And what was that warm little pres¬ 
sure on his inert fingers? Somebody 
seemed to be putting something cold and 
soothing on the sorest part of his head, too. 
It might possibly be worth investigating. 

His mind clearing fast and faster, Ven¬ 
ning opened his eyes. 

Above him was a dust-grimed ceiling 
adorned with half effaced frescoes of angels 
and saints. Directly in front, and in his 
range of blinking vision, was an altar with 
a blue-robed image of the Virgin. None 
of this chimed in with Venning’s interrupt¬ 
ed memories of the bullfight. 

Then he found that a hand was holding 
his, and that another hand was sponging 
his cut forehead with something cool and 
wet. In the half light he recognized Hes¬ 
ter Dayne. 

Cheerfully she smiled into his foolishly 
wondering face. 

“ It’s all right,” she said reassuringly. 
“ The doctor will be back in a minute. He 
says you’ll soon be all right; but you’re to 
lie still till he comes back.” 

This sort of talk made even less sense 
to Venning than did his strange surround¬ 


ings; but he was too tired to say so or to 
ask questions. Besides, there was a feel¬ 
ing of marvelous peace in lying there on a 
blanket-covered bench, with Hester’s right 
hand holding his, and her left hand dabbing 
in that curiously efficient way at his hurt 
forehead. Again his glance roved to the 
Virgin and to the frescoes. Answering his 
unspoken query, she said: 

“ It is the chapel under the bull ring, 
where the toreadors always come to pray 
before they fight. The—” 

A far-off trumpet call interrupted her. 
It was followed by a muffled sound of 
shouting. Venning frowned. The noise 
reminded him dimly of something or other. 
Again she spoke in explanation, this time 
with an involuntary little shudder. 

“ It is the fourth bull,” said she. “ I 
know. I’ve kept count.” 

So the bullfight was still going on! But 
why was Venning lying here in a chapel, 
instead of watching the fun? The fun? 
There hadn’t been any fun about it. That 
poor bay horse—the one like Roswell— 

A man in gay uniform paused in the 
doorway of the tiny chapel. Hester smiled 
at him. 

“ He has come to,” she announced. “ He 
is feeling ever so much better. He—” 

“ It is most good,” replied the man. “ I 
call me now the doctor. He watch the 
fighting from the grill. He belong here. 
I tell him.” 

He was gone. His advent had roused 
Venning to a twinge of vexation. 

“ That was—was the oily tin soldier who 
—who sat in front of us,” he croaked un¬ 
steadily. “ I’ll thank him not to—” 

“ Hush!” she begged, lowering her voice 
as the spurred heels clanked away down 
the passage. “ He’s been ever so nice. He’s 
some sort of a commandant or something 
at Algeciras. It’s lucky for us that he is. 
He seemed to understand everything so 
beautifully. When all those cocked-hat 
policemen rushed into the ring, * and the 
soldiers and the attendants, and when the 
crowd was howling and throwing bottles 
and oranges, he took charge of everything. 
He had you brought in here, and he talked 
to the president of the fight, and he got the 
doctor for you, and he was so nice to me, 
and—” 

“ What on earth are you talking about?” 
blithered Venning, shock at her incompre¬ 
hensible words clearing his brain and bring¬ 
ing back some of his vitality. “ Brought 
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me in here? Was I idiot enough to keel 
over during the fight, or—” 

A stumpy little fat man in a shiny black 
suit came bustling in. Nodding to Hester, 
he went up to Venning, and with pudgily 
sensitive fingers began to examine his hurt. 

“ You are all right,” he reported pres¬ 
ently, in almost irreproachable English. 
“ You are dizzy, and your head aches, and 
your knees will wabble when you walk; 
but you must walk. The comandante has 
ordered a carriage to take you to the wharf 
and a launch to take you out to your ship. 
You must be there before the crowd leaves 
here. It will not be quite safe for you to 
meet the people as they come out. You 
must be gone before then. Get up!” 

Marveling dazedly, Venning sought to 
obey. At his first effort he sat down again, 
very hard; but in another minute, with 
Hester on one side of him and the doctor 
on the other, he managed to stand and to 
take a few wavery steps. 

“I don’t understand any of this!” he 
protested pettishly. “ What am I supposed 
to have done? If it’s a crime to faint dur¬ 
ing a—” 

“ Don’t talk!” snapped the doctor. 
“ Save your strength for walking. Come!” 

Totteringly, between his guides, and still 
trying to ask questions which neither of 
them would answer, he made his way out 
of the chapel and down the passage to the 
nearest exit. There a disreputable livery 
carriage and a more disreputable horse were 
drawn up. 

I The doctor hoisted Venning into the rear 
seat. Hester climbed in after him. The 
doctor said something to the driver in Span¬ 
ish, and the carriage rumbled off at crazy 
speed down the long hill toward the wharf. 

The motion sent hot pangs through Ven¬ 
ning’s bandaged head, and made coherent 
speech out of the question. Nor, till they 
were safely in the launch on the way to the 
cruise ship, did Hester break the silence. 
Then she said gently: 

“ You’re certain to hear about it as soon 
as the rest of the passengers get back from 
the fight, and it will be kinder to tell you 
now. Try not to be too unhappy about it. 
Tm proud of you, if that’s any comfort— 
prouder than I ever dreamed I could be of 
anybody; and I’m not one bit the less 
proud because you don’t seem to have a 
single idea what you’ve done. I suppose 
it was a brain storm or something. Any¬ 
how, it was the real you who did what you 


did, not the affected you that I was begin¬ 
ning to detest. Now listen.” 

In mercifully kind words she told him 
what had happened. She made the story 
brief, yet she omitted not one detail. Open- 
mouthed, goggle-eyed, Venning heard her 
out. Then he gasped: 

“ It’s a 1—a joke! I never—” 

“It was splendid!” she assured him 
warmly. “ I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything. Here we are at the ship. You 
must go to your cabin now. I’ll find the 
surgeon and send him to you. Good-by!” 

V 

It was late that night when Venning 
plucked up courage to leave his cabin. The 
thought of meeting any of his fellow pas¬ 
sengers was a horror to him; yet he 
couldn’t sleep. The cabin was stuffy. He 
yearned to sit quiet under the stars and 
think out this maudlinly insane thing he 
had done—this thing of which he had no 
recollection, but which filled him with a 
sick shame. 

To the boat deck he made his way, fur¬ 
tively skirting the smoke room and any 
other parts of the ship where passengers 
might still be astir at such an hour. 

He came to the gap between two boats, 
just under the bridge, where he and Hester 
Dayne had stood the night before. From 
alongside the rail she stepped out to meet 
him. 

“ I felt sure you would come,” she said. 

“ I suppose I’m the laughing stock of 
the whole ship,” he challenged, with a 
gruffness that sought to hide his unex¬ 
plained thrill at seeing her there. 

“ You’re the hero of the whole ship,” 
she contradicted. “ Every one is wild over 
it. I wouldn’t tell you that if it wasn’t 
true. Old Judge Coyle said at dinner that 
if he’d been twenty years .younger, and had 
two legs instead of one, he’d have done the 
same thing. Fie—” 

“ You couldn’t have known they’d feel 
that way when you stuck by me to-day!” 
he blurted, catching her hands and trying 
to make out her features in the dimness. 
“ You couldn’t have—” 

“ I knew how 1 felt about it,” she re¬ 
turned. “ That was all that mattered to 
me. Are you feeling any better?” 

“No!” he growled. “I feel rotten. 
Here I’ve been patronizing you, and play¬ 
ing man of the world to your ingenue, and 
trying to impress you! Then, at the pinch, 
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I was a wall-eyed wild ass of the desert; 
and you took charge, and got me out of 
the scrape, and maybe kept me out of jail, 
too. You were a wonder! And I was— 
Feel any better! How can you expect a 
man to feel any better just after he’s had 
his self-respect and his self-confidence and 
his gorgeous cocksureness all amputated in 
one slash? I’m—” 

“ All of you has been amputated that 
needed amputating,” she comforted him. 
“ At least, I think it all has. I—I wonder 
if maybe the Golden Road to Samarkand 
isn’t more worthwhile for the things we 
lose along it than for the things we find! 
We found a nice gory bullfight at Samar¬ 
kand to-day, of course; but—” 

“ Samarkand!” he repeated, “ To think 
that the word was ever a fetish to me! I’d 
swap all my chances of it for one thick sir¬ 
loin steak, blood-rare, and—” 


“ With onions?” she asked, a wistful note 
in her voice. 

" Smothered in onions,” he declared in 
gloomy certainty. 

“ Quarts of them, all delicious and smel¬ 
ly?” she insisted sternly. w And eaten off 
a red-fringed tablecloth under a red silk 
lamp shade, and with a red isinglass stove 
in a corner of the basement dining room? 
You’d—you’d hate to eat them that way, 
wouldn’t you? You’d hate to?” 

“I would!” he announced, very firmly 
indeed. “ I’d hate it—unless you could 
get the table all set before I finished read¬ 
ing my paper. I hate to read at meals. I 
wonder if white woolen socks feel as hid¬ 
eous as they look!” 

“ How silly!” she rebuked him; but with 
so little conviction that he could not sum¬ 
mon up one spark of his olden irritation 
at the phrase. 



